CONFIDENTIAL. | [No. 37 of 1876. 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 9th September 1876. 


In the course of a lengthy editorial, headed, ‘“ Oppressions in the Sarranrx Samacmaez, 
Education Department,” the Sdpidhik Sdmdchdr, of the 29th August, makes A%#™st 28th, 1876. 


the following observations:—Whether in the Administrative, Legislative, 
Medical, or Educational Department, everywhere an arbitrariness of proceeding 
on the part of the officials is noticed. We shall not, however, dwell, in this 
place, on its existence in the executive branch of the administration, as the 
subject has been repeatedly written upon. The evil shows itself almost 
everywhere ; and thanks to such men as Moseley and Kirkwood, is constantly 
kept alive in the minds of the people. very law that is passed furnishes 
a positive proof of the arbitrariness of the legislature. The enactment of 
different laws for people, who differ only in colour, is a fact patent to every- 
body. Turn to the Medical Department, and it will be seen that a native 
assistant surgeon, who is more learned, competent, and painstaking than 
an inexperienced Kuropean surgeon, may not draw even the tenth part of his 
salary; and, as far as remuneration is concerned, this is true in almost all 
departments, though asa matter of fact the money is ours, and is not in 
any way the patrimony of the Whites. But what is it to us, who are a weak 
people? And what shall we say of the injustice in the Education Department ? 
Even the dogs and jackals would wail over the misery of the unfortunate 
native teachers. They work all day like the patient ass, but can not even obtain 
sufficient food. While an ignorant Pipkins draws a thousand rupees a month, 
the maximum pay of a Ramkrishna, learned in all Shdstras, is a hundred 
rupees only ; yet Ramkrishna has to work daily from 10 a.m. to 4P.M., while 
Pipxins comes to the college for only an hour, and then whistling goes 
away.—The writer then proceeds to give an account of the late cause of 
| dissatisfaction of the lads inthe Presidency College, owing to their Principal 
| having directed a bearer to maintain order in the absence of the Professor. 


2. The Bishwa Suhrid, of the 30th August, dwells, in a long 
editorial, on the oppressions of the Bengal police, and the indifference mani- 
fested by the Government to repeated representations against them. There 

| have been, indeed, more than once, rumours that the department would be 
reformed ; but one Governor after another has come and gone, and yet 


there has been no interference in the matter. Sir Richard Temple’s some- | 


What severe notice of the police, on his first assuming the administration, 
gave us~great hopes, but his action in the Ghosal family case and the 
recurrence of police scandals of late have led us to think, that it were better 
to be entirely without a police than to have one of the existing type. 


_ 8. In the course of an article on the Rent question, the greater por- 
lon of which is taken up with a summary of tne existing law on the 
Subject and the Lieutenant-Governor’s recent minute, a writer, in the same 
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paper, makes the following observations :—Different persons, indeed, have 
attempted in different ways to account for the frequent occurrence of rent 
disputes at the present time; but in our opinion the real cause of the eyjj 
will be found in the attempts made by landlords to enhance their rents 
The price of corn and other articles has at the present time great] 
increased; and the landlords are not content with receiving rents at the 
old rates. The law provides for the enhancement or decrease of the rental 
according to the prices which rule the markets; but owing to the imper- 
fections and intricacies of the Rent law, viz. Act X of 1859 and Act VIII 
(B.C.) of 1869, the provisions cannot be carried out in practice, and the 
landlords do not avail themselves of it, because it scarcely does them an 
good. Hence, in order to enhance their rents, instead of seeking the assist- 
ance of the court, they generally resort to artifices, or to force if practica- 


ble. The employment of legal means to secure this object is their last 
resource. | 


4. The Bhérat Milur, of the 31st August, writes the following in its 
second article on “ Landlords and Tenants.” It seems to be the erroneous 
impression of many that both the zemindar and the occupancy ryot have 
come into existence with the British conquest of India. The status of 
neither the one nor the other however is new. In a previous article we 
proved the ancient standing of the zemindar, and purpose here to make 
some remarks about the tenant. Even before the Mahomedan conquest 
some Classes of tenants possessed occupancy rights, but neither the period 
nor the nature of these rights was defined. There were the khud-kasht ryots, 
who were, according to some, the proprietors of the soil. But in fact, beyond 
the right of cultivating the land held by them, they had no other. In course 
of time, however, in some places, as in Ridlsleaed this class of tenants 
have came to acquire a proprietary right. This right was converted into 
one of occupancy in 1859. Some would contend that, during the Mahome- 
dan rule, the zemindars might, if they had pleased, have exterminated this 
class of ryots. We suppose that there was very little inducement to attempt 
any such measure. There was then a large quantity of land lying waste, 
and the population was not as: large as at present, nor was there any such 
competition for land. The right of the tenant was not interfered with, so 
long as the Government demands and the dues of the landlord were paid. 
There was no one besides him to consult the tenants’ interests, who was there- 
fore solely dependent on him, in whose complacence and affectionate consi- 
deration lay his only hope of justice. In most cases he experienced only kind- 
ness. ‘he permanent settlement of 1798 restricted the rights of the tenant, 
and placed him at the disposal of the zemindar. Having the example 
of England before him, Lord Cornwallis classified the landholders, while he 
contented himself by saying that in the event of their proving unjust, Govern- 
‘ment would uphold the cause of the tenants. Subsequent legislation weakened 
their position, restricted and ultimately extinguished their rights; yet for a 
period of no less than 66 years the Government did not interfere. 
There can be no question as to the fact that, at the time of the permanent 
settlement, the khud-kasht ryots possessed a prescriptive and hereditary right 
of occupancy. In Act VIII we notice a division of such ryots into 
kadimi and general. The zemindars were deprived of all power to exterml- 
nate the occupancy ryots. According to the provision of both the Hinda 
and Mahomedan laws, a possession of twelve years gave a cultivator the 
status of an occupancy right. Hence it follows that the twelve years 
occupancy tenants of Act X of 1859 were not created by the British 
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Government. The standing of the tenant is old and extends far back, and 
his privileges too are permanent and considerable, and they have been 
indirectly respected by Act X of 1859. There were indeed, previously, 
both occupancy tenants and zemindars, but the cause of the disputes 
hetween the two parties is this :—Considering the condition of the tenants, 
‘+ was not easy for the zemindar to collect the rents at the rates fixed at 
the permanent settlement. Hence they commenced oppressing the tenants, 
while the law for ousting them and the sale laws greatly helped them in 
this work. On being sold, a tenure or a zemindari was settled on the 
urchaser without any incumbrances, and as a result of the sale all the 
rights of the tenants might be extinguished. By means of these two cruel 
laws, the old khud-kashts were gradually reduced to the level of common 
tenants. The zemindar now had ample opportunities for enhancing his rents. 
The expenses of collecting them increased, as well as those of the zemindar’s 
household. Population went on increasing; and with a development of 


commerce the price of grain rose higher than before. The zemindar’s 


expenses, in a hundred instances applied to unworthy objects, increased, but 
he had no other sources of income except his land, on which he therefore 
commenced to make larger demands, and, turning on all sides, succeeded, 
in @ manner, in exterminating the occupancy tenants. Government, in 
the meanwhile, moved by the miseries of the tenants, exercised the power, 
which it had reserved to itself in 1793, by enacting Act X of 1859. The 
oppressed tenant was, all of a sudden, introduced into a healthier atmos- 


phere, and being transferred to a new region, ‘in which he found himself. 


possessed of greater liberty than before, became giddy, and his privileges 
have confounded him. 


5. The same paper observes with regret, that the intelligence of the 
Viceroy being about to proclaim the new title of the Queen on the lst 
January next, has met with but little response from the natives; for they have 
learnt, from bitter experience, not to indulge sanguine hopes of any benefits 
derivable from such measures. Their anticipations were great when the 
Queen assumed the government of India. They had hoped that Black and 
White would equally share the benefits of her favour, and the way to the 
advancement of the former would no longer be barred. But how many 
Viceroys have come and gone; how many speeches and laws have been made 
and passed, but their prospects have not improved. 


6. Adverting to Mr. Fuller’s case, the Amrita Bazdr Patrikd, of 
he $lst August, writes :—The English in this country have expressed very 
great dissatisfaction at the recent minute of the Viceroy in connection with 
this case. The fault of Lord Lytton is that His Excellency has noticed great 
injustice done in the case by the Magistrate ; who imposed a fine of only 
Rs. 80 on one who had committed so enormous a crime as to have caused 


the death of a person by using illegal violence towards him. However 


strong and powerful the English may be, they should always keep in mind 
that their possession of this extensive empire can not continue firm and 
secure unless they administer equal and impartial justice to us and to their 
own countrymen; for if they make invidious distinctions, the hearts of the 
people will doubtless be gradually alienated from them, and consequently they 
will receive no sympathy from us in the hour of danger. - 


_ 4. In an article headed, the Minute on the “ Rent Law,” the same paper 
writes, that Sir Richard Temple is diligently gathering the opinions of 
the public in order to examine their merits, and that therefore the Indian 
League has published and sent a letter, together with some questions to the 
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principal persons residing in the various districts of Bengal. Though the 
questions have been put very unseasonably, because the Durgépijs 
festival is at hand, when the public mind will be diverted from all other 
objects, still a subject so important and serious, on which depend the 
happiness and misery of a large number, should not be neglected. specially 
do we ask the middle class men, whose rights have been totally overlooked, 
and of whom no notice has been taken by the Lieutenant-Governor in the 
recent Rent law, not to remain indifferent and inattentive to the matter 
at this time. | 


8. In one of its editorial colamns, the same paper observes that 
formerly, the people willingly entrusted their property into the hands of the 
Government, because of the care and interest it always took in the proper 
management of it. But as it no longer pays that attention, and many 
wealthy men suffer loss, they do not now wish their property to remain under 
its care. Besides, the Government now indiscriminately spends the mone 
belonging to the minors who are placed under its guardianship; and though 
Sir Richard Temple recorded in the last year’s administration report that 
immense good has accrued to the country through the Court of Wards, yet 
we are obliged to say that the result is quite the contrary. 


9. The Pratikdr, of the Ist September, directs the attention of the 
Magistrate of Berhampore to the unjust and oppressive assessments made 
by the members of the local municipality. The roads are in a wretched 
condition. The present native members have no independence of character ; 
and their only business at the municipal board seems to be to second the 
resolutions of the Chairman, no matter whether they are beneficial or 


injurious to the cause of the rate-payers. A correspondent of this paper — 


dwells on the same subject, and makes the same remarks. 


10. The Moorshedabad Patrikd, of the lst September, is highly grati- 
fied to notice a collection of able, upright, and noble officers and non-official 
Europeans at the head-quarters of the Berhampore district. The Judge, the 
Magistrate, the Subordinate Judges, the Assistant Magistrate, the Munsif, 
the Civil Surgeon, and the few planters are all that can be desired. The 
editor is afraid lest Government should transfer any of them elsewhere. 


11. The Grambartad Prakdashikd, of the 2nd September, writes the 
following, in its opening editorial :—It is to be regretted that while so many 
Acts, circulars, and resolutions are passed at the present time, they are not 
practically carried into effect. The officers of the peace and those engaged 
in the administration of justice, are tired of reading fresh circulars and Acts, 
and do not seem to have sufficient leisure to attend to what is passing in 
different parts of the mofussil. They are offended if, by complaint, anybody 
dares to disturb the usual serenity that surroundsthem. The result naturally 
following from this state of things is an unbounded increase of oppressions 
at the present time. The subordinates in the Government service have thus 
been encouraged to grow rude and extortionate towards ignorant and 
innocent villagers. Tne editor then directs the attention of Government 
to the unsatisfactory state of the Serajzunge police, its dispensary, and its 
municipality. 

12. The Hindu Hitoishini, of the 2nd September, writes that the 
English papers here have, for some time past, been seeking to deprive 
the native princes of their independence. Now the time has come when 
their wishes are about to be fulfilled. The Marquis of Salisbury has 


recently introduced a Bill into the House of Parliament for the prevention of 
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the slave trade—a nefarious practice, which is said to be still prevailing in 
some of the native states in India. But according to the terms of the 
treaties entered into at different times with the native princes, the British 
Government engaged not to interfere in their internal administration or in 
any oft heir affairs. Now if the above-mentioned Bill be passed, the Govern- 
ment will gain a complete ascendency over the native states, and in time 
will divest the princes of their liberty. The abominable practice of slave 
trade may possibly be found still prevailing in one or two places only in India ; 
but to prevent it there, it is not at all necessary or reasonable to enact a 
law, and thus to interfere with the little liberty which the princes still enjoy. 
We think the better course would be to ask them in friendly terms to look 
into the matter, and then no doubt the immoral practice would soon be 
brought to an end. 


18. The Dacca Prakash, of the 3rd September, in an article on the 
“Causes of the decline of the zemindars of this country,” says that the 
remarks of the Commissioner, Mr. Barlow, on the general poverty of the 
landholding class in the Bhagulpore division, are applicable to others of the 
game position in many other districts. The Soma Prakash ascribes these 
misfortunes to their indolent habits and their unbounded reliance on their 
unscrupulous omlah. But there are other causes. The following are then 
mentioned—(1) Absence of the laws of primogeniture in this country; 
(2) an increase of the expenses of the zemindars while there has been 
no increase of income; (8) an increase of litigation in connection with 
the management of the estates and a consequent increase of expenses; (4) 
internal dissensions and the wickedness of their omlah. Government 
should endeavour to prevent the ruin of the landholding class. 


14. The Sddhdrani, of the 38rd September,’ dwells on the incon- 
veniences and indignities to which witnesses and jurors are subjected in the 
courts. In the summons they are addressed disrespectfully, and then they 
are obliged to dance attendance in the courts from day today, and are 


subjected to perplexing cross-examinations. Jurors, too, are much in the same 
position. “ 


15, In another article, the same paper lays down that the produce of 
the land should be divided only between the cultivating ryot and the 
zemindar. The middlemen, bow numerous soever, should all have 
their dues from the sum apportioned to the zemindar, and should not be 
allowed to. realize them from the tenant. The income from a zemindari 
‘Should only be so much as will be equivalent to the interest, calculated at 
the highest rate on the capital invested in the purchase and improvement of 
the land by the zemindar himself. 


_ 16. A correspondent of the Howrah Hitakari, of the 3rd September, 
directs the attention of the local authorities to the inconvenience to which 
the suitors are subjected in the Howrah courts at the hands of the large 
number of brokers infesting those places. It would be very advantageous 


if a police officer were stationed there to protect them from these unprin- 
cipled men. 


17 - The Soma Prakash, of the 4th September, writes the following in 
an article on “ England and India.” Though placed at a great distance from 
each other, the relation of India to England is gradually becoming closer 
than ever, and a common cause seems to link their fates. Each owes the 
other a large debt of endless eratitude, and is under an obligation which 
should be reciprocal. One cannot do without the other. India has reaped 
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innumerable benefits from England. Previously she was broken up into q 
hundred divisions, the inhabitants of which regarded their neighbours ag 
eternal enemies. The English conquest has now made them all egy 
whether as regards their grievances or advantages. In the light of the 
remarkable prosperity and happiness of the British and other European 
nations, we are apt to forget that we too are considerably happy, and are 
only aggrieved by a sens. of our wrongs. These are equally suffered by all, 
It frequently happens at the present time that the same cause makes all of us 
cry out at the same time, and this has induced a feeling of sympathy between 
the people of the different parts of this empire. The tie of nationality 
too has grown a hundredfold stronger than before. A continuance of this 
state of things for some time will enable us, we hope, to be regarded as one 
of the civilized and leading nations of the world. This we conceive is the 
highest good we have derived from the British Government, which has besides 
conferred on us numberless benefits. It is, however, needless to advert to them 
here. Every Bengali, nay, every native of India will remain for ever grateful 
to the British for many benefits, and will bless them in their hearts. 


On the other hand, the present prestige and prosperity of England is 
due to India. Her naval glory, wealth, and honor are to be solely assigned 
to the possession of India and Indian commerce. It is indeed a matter 
of gratification that no sensible Englishman would ever deny this. 


Again, India cannot do without England. The moment the British give 
her up, the Burmese, the Kukis, the Bhutias, the Nepaulese, and other savage 
hill tribes from one side, and the Afghans and the Russians from the other, will 
be ready to flood the country as with a deluge, commit plunder and bloodshed, 
and utterly devastate it. Other European nations, and China and Japan too 

will look upon her with covetouseyes. The tie of national unity also, which is 
but beginning to be appreciated, and which still labours under hostile influences 
of differing sects, creeds, and castes, will all disappear as soon as the iron grasp 
of the British is once relaxed; while the old animosities and internal discords 
will rage with increased vehemence and bitterness. Again, on the contrary, 


the loss of India will be the ruin of England ; her navy, power, prestige, and 
prosperity will all fast disappear. 


Considered in a different light, England’s possession of India has 
been injurious to both countries. (1) Through the self-seeking policy of 
the British administration, India is being gradually impoverished. (2) The 
peace that prevails under the British rule has gradually brought about 
a deterioration of the people in courage and vigour. The latter is the more 
injurious of the two. ‘The first might be tided over without much difficulty, 
as soon as the people are enabled to perceive their wants, and secure the 
enjoyment of privileges which rightly belong to them. But the second is 
likely to bring ruin on the country, and ultimately lead to the extinction of 
the old Hindu race. India’s wealth, on the other hand, so lavishly distri- 
buted among the English people, has induced in them habits of luxury and 
a deterioration the military spirit, and military service is no longer popular. 


If the connection between the two countries is so close that, as Wwe 
have remarked, one cannot do without the other, it behoves Government 
to find out the means whereby the British rule in India might be placed 
on a secure and permanent basis. To attain this object, the rulers should 
seek to conciliate the natives and teach them the art of self-defence. 
They should also show less anxiety to drain India of her wealth, which now 
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s9 lavishly, on various pretences, finds it way into England. In order to con- 
ciliate the natives they should be placed under Magistrates, Collectors, 
Judges, and Superintendents of Police, who shall be all natives; and all 
‘nvidious distinctions between Natives and Europeans should be for ever 


done away with. ‘’o secure the second object, natives should be allowed 
admission into the military service. 


18. The Sahachar, of the 4th September, writes: —The English think — Ssaacmz, 
that their system of administration is most liberal and excellent, that it has “tm? *» 1°7°- 
conduced immensely to the good of India, and that everybody rests per- 
fectly contented with it. But let us see how far this is true. All with one 
voice will of course admit that the British rule compared with that of the 
Mahomedan, is far better and much more desirable. There was no period 
during the Mahomedan administration when such perfect peace and order 
as we now enjoy, reigned throughout the length and breadth of Hindoostan. 

But from this we can expect very little good in future; for how can India be 
prosperous when it has been so much enfeebled by our rulers that we are not 
allowed to keep even a single sword in our houses. Education is imparted 
to every class of people, still we obtain no direct benefit from it; for not- 
withstanding its wide spread, the state of our country remains the same. 
And when we think of the most unenviable condition of the native peasantry, 
who have been reduced to such abject poverty that they cannot even provide 
their daily food, we are almost compelled to say that the greatest misery has 
befallen the country from the British rule. We are not at all happy under 


their administration. What oppression and injustice do we not suffer almost 
daily at their hands ? 


19. In an article, headed ‘The oppression of Mr. Kirkwood and Sir  sazacuuz. 
Richard Temple,” the same paper makes the following observations :—The 
resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor on the notorious Chittagong case is 
avery strange one. In it His Honor admits all the facts that go against 
Mr. Kirkwood, but the punishment that has been awarded to the Magistrate 
is very trifling and utterly inadequate to his offence ; consequently the minute 
ls extremely dissatisfactory. Therefore we pray Sir Richard to take a little 


more trouble to reconsider the case, and then award due and just punishment 
to the offender. 


20. A correspondent, writing to the same paper, directs the attention unsensa. 
of the Rajpore municipality to the extreme inconvenience arising from the 
wretched condition of the streets; and says that while the taxes are collected 


with more than ordinary rigour from the residents, no attention is paid to 
their comforts. 


21. The Sulabha Samdchdr, of the 4th September, beseeches Her sorasma sauscmae, 
Majesty, now that she is about to assume the title of ‘“ Empress of India,” September ath, 1876. 


to mark the auspicious occasion by a noble and generous act—the release of 
the prisoners Nabin, Ameer Khan, and Ram Singh. 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, JOHN ROBINSON, 
Lhe 9th September 1876. Government Bengali Translator. 
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List of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
9th September 1876. 
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No. Name. Place of publication. appease . Date. 
1 | “ Rungpore Dik Prakésh”... | K4kinié, Rungpore Weekly 8rd and 10th August 1876. 
2 | “Sambid Bhaskar” Calcutta Ditto 28th August 1876. 
3 | “ Saptéhik Samachar” Ditto es Ditto 29th _— ditto. 
4 | “Hindu Ranjikaé” ... Beauleah, Rajshahye Ditto 30th = ditto. 
5 | “ Bishwa Suhrid” Mymensingh Ditto 30th ditto. 
6 | “ Bhérat Mihir’ _... .. | Ditto Ditto 3lst ditto. 
7 |‘ Amrita Bazar Patrik&”’ .,. | Calcutta Ditto Slst ditto. 
8 | “ Education Gazette’’ ... | Hooghly Ditto 1st September 1876. 
9 | ** Moorshedabad Patriké” ... | Berhampore Ditto Ast ditto. 
10 | “ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi”’ | Ditto Ditto [st ditto. 
11 | “ Pratikér”’ es .. | Ditto Ditto [st ditto. 
12 | “*Grémbérté Prakdshiké”’... | Comercolly Ditto 2nd ss ditto. 
13 | “ Hindu Hitoishini” . | Dacca Ditto 2nd ss ditto. 
14 | “Dacca Prakfsh” ... Ditto Ditto 3rd ditto. 
15 | ** Sédhérani”’ a Chinsurah Ditto 8rd ditto. 
16 | “ Howrah Hitakari” Bethar, Howrah Ditto 3rd ditto. 
17 | “Soma Prakash”’ Bhowanipore Ditto 4th ditto. 
18 | “ Sahachar”’ ie Calcutta Ditto 4th ditto. 
19 | “Sulabha Saméchar’’ Ditto Ditto 5th ditto. 
20 | “ Samachar Chandrik&” Ditto Bi-Weekly $list, August and 4th Sept. 1876. 
21 | “ Sambéd Prabhakar’ sk ee Daily 26th August to Ist Sept 1876. 
22 | “ Sambdd Parnachandrodaya | Ditto Ditto $list August, & Ist, 4th, 5th, and 
7th September 1876. 
23 | “Behar Bandhu” (in Hindi) | Bankipore, Patna Weekly 80th August 1876. 
24 | “ Jaém-Jehin-numa”’ (in 
Persian) ... “a ... | Calcutta Ditto Ast September 1876. 
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